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THE AMERICA’S CUP RACES 


T is a saying, as old as civilization, 
that an indented shore line 
creates a maritime people, and 

of no part of the world has this been 
more true than of New England. 
Ever since the monumental govern- 
mental follies that, from 1812 to 1850, 
drove our merchant marine from the 
high seas, it is true that this great 
natural bent of our population has 
found little expression save in fishing 
and yachting. But the easy suprem- 
acy attained by New England in these 
activities shows that the instinct has 
not been destroyed, and that it awaits 
but a favorable opportunity to express 
itself to somewhat better purpose than 
a yacht race. But let us not under- 
estimate the importance of this stir- 
ring sport, nor fail to take full pride 
in that allof the candidates for the de- 
fense of the historic cup are New 
England designed, New England built 
and sailed by New England men. 
Whether the boat from Bristol, or 
from Bath or from Neponset secures 
the coveted honor, the victory will 
belong to New England. , 

As to the race with Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Nicholson designed chal- 


lenger, there seems to be no question 
as to the outcome whether the Resolute, 
the Defiance or the Vanitte undertake 
the defense. 

And right here, the New ENGLAND 
MaGaZIN_E wishes to make a proposal. 
After the cup races have been sailed, 
why cannot a series of races be ar- 
ranged to take place off Marblehead, 
between the challenger and all three 
of the defense candidates—or for 
that matter, any boat that wishes to 


enter? Such a race would interest 
thousands and afford a means of doing 


justice to the merits of the three 
American yachts—and leave Sir 
Thomas quite convinced that we are 
still capable of taking care of that cup. 
_ It may seem inhospitable to speak 
of the cup race as already a foregone 
conclusion, but ordinary judgment 
makes that conclusion inevitable. 

Mr. Nicholson is an able designer, 
and Sir Thomas appears to have 
backed him to the limit. But the 
photographs that have reached this 
side of the ocean show a type of boat 
that the racing rules are particularly 
designed to discourage and handicap. 
And the rules are right. The scow 
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is not a wholesome boat. It is un- 
seaworthy, uncomfortable, inefficient 
—a mere racing machine that con- 
tributes nothing to the science of 


design. It can carry sail. Its broad 


beam forward is heavily penalized 
by the rules. Nicholson has un- 
doubtedly studied those rules. He 
designed his boat to sail under them, 
but if he has succeeded in evading 
them, he has done a more cunning 
thing than, from this distance, appears 
possible. If he has not evaded them, 
but has imagined that he can face the 
handicap under which a scow model 
will sail, he is surely laboring under a 
delusion. If the Shamrock is what her 
photographs represent her to be, she 
was beaten when the present racing 
measurement rules were adopted, some 
time back. 

These rules are the most sane, the 
most scientific, the most productive of 
really good designing that have ever 
been adopted. The three American 
yachts built under these rules are real 
boats. They are not scows. Their 
long, fine, sharp entrance and easy run 
aft are of theessence of seaman-like 
design. They arestill racing machines, 
in that they carry their ballast as a 
deep keel and not as acargo. No boat 
could hope to win a sailing race that 
did otherwise. The American yachts 
have little interior accommodation, 
little carrying power, and are useful 
only for speed trials. At the same 
time, they have all of the elements of 
good seaworthy design and contribute 
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to the science of design. The scow 
is a freak. ; 

Between the three defense candi- 
dates there is little to choose. All 
three designers, Mr. Herreshoff, Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Gardner, have worked 
out, under the rules, boats of marked 
individuality, but of essentially the 
same type. ‘The differences that have 
been shown in the races, thus far, are 


differences in skill of handling and 


general management, rather than of 
superior merit of design. There has 
been nothing as yet to justify a judg- 
ment as to the superiority of any of the 
three, boat for boat. In other words, 
let either the Defiance or the Vanitie 
have the crew and helmsman, and the 
managerial skillof the Resolute, and they 
would make equally as good a showing. 

Undoubtedly, the most picturesque 
feature of the trials thus far, is the 
sailing of the Resolute by Charles 
Francis Adams, the distinguished Bos- 
ton financier. This, coupled with the 
justly won reputation of the Herres- 
hoffs, has put that yacht in a class by 
itself in popular estimation. Mr. 
Adams’ skill deserves all of the honor 
that it is receiving, and the Herreshoffs 
are entitled to the favorable regard 


in which they are held. But the 


tendency of the press to throw an 
occasional slur at the other boats is 
wholly unjust. The lesson of the 
trials is that, whereas New England 
possessed in Nathaniel Herreshoff a 
designer of the very first rank, she 


now possesses in Mr. George Owen 
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and Mr. Gardner two more designers 
of the first rank. The races ought to 
substantiate an old reputation, that 
of the Herreshoffs, and at the same 
time create two new reputations. Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Gardner have both 
justified the confidence reposed in 
them. They have given to those who 
employed their expert knowledge, 
boats that are in all respects, boat for 
boat, equal to the Resolute (which at 
this writing appears to be the success- 
ful candidate). The differences in 
skill of handling are not chargeable to 
the designers, nor to the builders. 

The winning of these trials is going 
to be a case of the best man wins, not 


necessarily of the best boat, if in this 
instance there is any best. It is this 
situation that leads us to express the 
wish that the merits of all three de- 
signs might find recognition in a series 
of races in which all might compete 
with the challenger. And the New 


England coast — either off Newport 


or off Marblehead, is the place for 
such a series. Who willoffera trophy 
that will make this possible? 

The professional skipper has not 
appeared to advantage in the races 
thus far, and if one of their results 
could be a return of the sport to a 
more strictly amateur basis, a great 
forward step would have been taken. 
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HILE the most earnest sym- 
pathy is, and should be, ex- 
tended to sufferers from the 

disastrous fire which, on June 25, 
swept away one-third of the city of 
Salem, a careful taking account of 
stock shows that the city herself, in 
the long run, may easily be the gainer 
by the misfortune. We hope that her 
manufacturers will rebuild, and not be 
tempted away to other cities. Salem 
has solid advantages of location. She 
will be after the fire a better city than 
before it. The situation is such as to 
justify the attention of those proposing 
new manufacturing plants, giving the 
most earnest consideration to Salem 
as a suitable location, as it certainly 


calls for loyalty to the city on the part 
of those who have prospered in the 
past by her many advantages. Some 
time ago the New Encitanp Maca- 
ZINE, with the aid of local business 
men in Salem, undertook a careful 
study of the commercial prospects and 
opportunities of the city. That study 
is still true to the situation, and we 
cannot do better than to reprint por- 
tions of it in the hope that, at this 
critical moment, it may help to fix the 
resolution of Salem manufacturers to 
stand by their city, and attract the 
attention of others who will be quick 
to appreciate the advantages offered 
by a city that is to rebuild with a 
modern equipment. The citizens of 
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Salem should lose no time in letting 
the world know that they intend to 
look well to their city government, and 
allay any possible fears of blundering 
and inefficient management and re- 
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Modern city planning is a science. 
There is no room in its activities for 
cranks, howlers and self-seeking politj- 
cians. If Salem can keep down those 
who would exploit their needs for the 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


sulting high taxes. It is a time for her 
substantial citizens to give freely of 
their time and thought to the public 
affairs of their city. It is not a time 
for silk hats and oratory. 


sake of the publicity which they may 
personally gain, and handle her re- 
building in a true spirit of civic un- 
selfishness, her future is indeed en- 
viable. 
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SALEM 
FROM PURITAN TO PROGRESSIVE 


By THOMAS FENWICK 


ANY years ago, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, whose name will 
ever be associated with the 

ancient city, wrote in “The Sister 
Years,’’ “Old Salem now wears a 
much livelier expression than when I 
first beheld her’’— (he was speaking 
of the change that came with the ad- 
vent of the railroad). 

_)“Strangers,” he continued, “rumble 
down from Boston by hundreds at a 
time. New faces throng Essex Street. 
Railroad hacks and omnibuses rattle 


over the pavements. There is a per- 


ie 
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ceptible increase of oyster shops and 
other establishments for the accom- 
modation of a transitory diurnal multi- 
tude. But a more important change 
awaits the venerable town.”’ 

More than one change has taken place 
in Salem since the author of ‘* The Scar- 
let Letter”’ penned these lines, and they 
have not all been-social changes, such 
as the one he was predicting then. 

In a certain sense Salem epitomizes 
the New World and the Old, for in the 
olden days its commerce reached out to 
the ends of the earth, and to-day there 
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are to be found in its museums and 
collections mementoes and curios from 
every clime. Looking upon these, and 
remembering its past maritime glory, 
even the Bostonian may understand 
that which every Yankee sailor once 
knew, that Salem was far better known 
in foreign lands than Boston itself. 
This is no longer true, for Salem, like 
other American seaboard cities, has 
seen its once splendid ocean commerce 
vanish into nothingness, while shoe 
factories, cotton mills, and foundries 


The final 


chapter has not yet been written, how- 


have risen in its place. 


ever, for Salem aspires to have its full 

share of the twentieth century Ameri- 

can commerce, as will appear later. 
‘““Burning ambition finds its fuel 


here,’ wrote the city’s great novelist 


more than half a century ago. 
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He 
meant political ambition, but the 
phrase has a broader application and 
distinct timeliness to-day, for Salem 


burns with the ambition to once more 


be a great port and a great industrial 


center as well. 

To this end its energetic Board of 
Trade and Merchants’ Association has 
caused to be drawn preliminary plans 
for a harbor improvement scheme 
which contemplates the erection of 
five great piers, one thousand feet long 
and two hundred feet wide, equipped 
with modern sheds and freight-hand- 
ling appliances, and with plenty of 
space between them to acccmmcdate 
the largest steamships that would ever 
be likely to enter a port cf its size. 


Salem possesses unusual advantages 
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A SALEM DOORWAY 


for receiving and shipping merchandise 
by water, with direct rail communica- 
tion to all parts of the country, and the 
utilization cf them will bring to the city 
a new era of commercial prosperity. 
With direct rail communication with 
the great manufacturing cities of Law- 
rence, of Lowell, of. Nashua and. of 
Manchester, the raw material could 
be handled without any of the dis- 


advantages that are encountered at. 


Boston, where the freight that comes 
from the south to the mills of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire must 
be rehandled and in many cases 
lightered across the harbor. ‘This ex- 
tra handling could be saved in Salem, 
with the resultant saving of expense, 
while the product of the factories can 
be shipped to market with equal 
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THE SHIPS WHICH DROVE SALEM'S CLIPPERS FROM THE SEA, AND WHICH THE 
NEW SALEM MUST BUILD 


facility. If this subject can be prop- 
erly placed before the business _in- 
terests it can be carried out with great 
benefit to our historic city, and bring 
back a portion at least of her com- 
mercial supremacy. 

Salem already possesses the manu- 
facturing industries that make such a 
plan of water-front improvement de- 
sirable and practical, and its wide- 
awake business men realize that, once 
such an improvement is carried out, 
the number and diversity of these in- 
dustries will rapidly be increased. 

In the palmy days of the clipper 
ships — swift cargo carriers. that 


needed no forty-foot channels. or 


hydraulic hold emptiers —the mer- 
chants and ship owners of Salem laid 
the foundations for many a fair family 
fortune, and in some of the existing old 
houses and estates one may still find 
reminders of them. 

The commercial prestige of the town 
may be said to date practically from its 
foundation, for it was almost con- 
temporaneous with the establishing of 
the early fisheries of the place. Salem 
ships, commanded by Salem captains, 
plowed the billows of every ocean, and 
did their full share in the pioneer work 
cf opening up to American trade, 
India, Africa, Japan, China and the 
scattered islands of the Pacific. . 
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It is over this fascinating period of 
Salem’s history that the atmosphere 
of romance, so inseparable from every- 
thing that smacks of sea traffic, hangs 
most heavily; for the romance of its 
earlier days of Puritanism and the 
witchcraft delusion is, after all, of a 
rather somber tinge. 

But many years have passed since 
Salem’s glory as a shipping center be- 
gan to wane. Even in Hawthorne’s 
day, its earlier maritime triumphs were 
but a memory, and the novelist, in his 
introduction to ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” 
wrote sadly of the period before the 
last war with Breat Britain, “‘when 
Salem was a port by itself; not scorned, 
as she is now, by her own merchants 
and ship-owners, who permit her 
wharves to crumble to ruin, while 
their ventures go to swell, needlessly, 
and imperceptibly, the mighty flood of 
commerce at New York and Boston.”’ 

Salem, though it has seen its com- 
merce rise and decline, has not stood 
still, by any means. It has slowly but 
surely created for itself an industrial 
prosperity which, to some extent, at 
least, has filled the gap caused by the 
loss of its commerce. 

For one thing, it has grown to be a 
shoe manufacturing center of great 
importance, and in some respects it is 
better situated for the successful prose- 
cution of that business than either 
Lynn, Brockton or Haverhill; for im- 
mediately adjoining it is the famous 
leather-manufacturing town of Pea- 
body, while across the river is Beverly, 


the seat of the largest plant for the 
manufacture of shoe machinery in the 
world. 

Here, then, is an industrial trium- 
virate with unlimited possibilities; so 
that Salem has a certain future to look 
forward to as a shoemaking city, if 
nothing else. A “community of in- 
terest’ entered into between three such 
centers as. these would seem to be 
invincible. 

A recent writer has truthfully said of 
the place: “‘For a city so generally re- 
garded by those who have never visited 
it, as a quiet and austere place, whose 
chief industry is the entertaining of 
tourists and curiosity seekers, Salem 
has a surprisingly large amount of 
commercial and industrial life, and un- 
bounded possibilities for future ad- 
vancement.” 

The people of Salem never elated 
over the part their town played in the 
unfortunate persecution of the alleged 
witches in 1692, and anxious to attract 
the attention of the outside public to 
something of more practical import- 
ance, naturally have welcomed this 
gradual transformation of their com- 
munity from a mere tourist resort to a 
great manufacturing center, and the 
city possesses a number of individual 
manufacturing enterprises of which its 
citizens have every reason to be proud. 

Salem is known in every part of the 
United States, and in many foreign 
countries as the home of the jewelry 
house of Daniel Low & Co. They are 
pioneers in the business of selling fine 
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gold and silver goods by mail, and have 
been very successful. They have been 
established here for over forty years, 
and for the last fifteen years have pub- 
lished a very extensive catalog of 
jewelry, in fact, the most extensive 
one published in the United States. 
This has an immense circulation and 
brings a large amount of business to 
Salem. | | 

In the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company (named for the ancient In- 
dian appellation of Salem), for in- 
stance, it can boast of one of the largest 
and best plants in the country manu- 
facturing sheetings, drills, sateen and 
shirtings. It is capitalized at $1,500,- 
000 and employs a large number of 
workers. The famous Pequot sheet- 
ings are made by this company. 

It is the product of this and the one 
hundred and fifty or so other estab- 
lishments there that Salem hopes to 
export, in part, in big steamships sail- 
ing from its own wharves. 

In shops and factories devoted to the 
manufacture of tanned, curried and 
finished leather, boots and shoes and 
various accessories, including boots and 
shoe cut stock and findings, the city 
makes a splendid showing, for there are 
more than half a hundred of these. 
If old Cotton Mather, whose pernicious 
activity at the time of the witchcraft 
“‘scare”’ had so much todowithstarting 
Salem on the wrong track, historically, 
could return to the vicinity of Gallows 
Hill to-day, he would be amazed to find 
that footwear is now being fashioned 


in the shoe shops of Salem “while you 
wait.” 

Still greater would be his astonish- 
ment when ‘he learned that a pair of 
shoes finished in Salem in the after- 
noon could be tried upon the feet of the 
customer, in a retail store in New York, 
the following morning. Even Haw- 
thorne, romancer that he was, might 
balk at this statement; but it is lit- 
erally true, for such are the modern 
express facilities furnished by the rail- 
roads which serve the industrial centers 
of Massachusetts to-day. 

Salem, too, profits from the fact that 
it is located within half an hour’s ride 
of Boston, the greatest leather center 
in the entire world. Its proximity to 
Lynn, the great shoe manufacturing 
city, is another factor in its favor, in- 
dustrially speaking. 

Moreover, its railroad facilities (it is 
on the main line, Eastern Division of 
the Boston & Maine railroad, and has 
direct lines to Lowell and to Lawrence, 
which are great coal-carrying roads), 
are unexcelled, for its manufactured 
products can be loaded into box cars 
and sent with expedition to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
where standard gauge rails run, with- 


transfer. 


Another thing that has done much to 
transform the Old Salem into the new is 
the splendid street car service of which 
it is the nerve center. Through this 
far-reaching and admirable electric 
system of transportation, Salem is 
brought into direct and quick touch 
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THE SALEM CUSTOM HOUSE 


with a score of outlying cities, towns 
and villages, and this one factor alone 
has done much to make the city the 
leading purchasing center of Essex 
County. 

Quick to see the business possibili- 
ties here, the alert and enterprising 
storekeepers of Salem some time ago 
organized the Salem Merchants’ As- 
sociation, under whose auspices a 
semi-annual buyers’ carnival or mer- 
chants’ week is held. 

This event is carried out in a digni- 
fied but interesting manner, and it in- 
variably attracts large crowds of 
shoppers from the outlying communi- 
ties, even Boston sending a delegation. 

The streets and stores are specially 


decorated for the occasion, free con- 


certs by the crack Salem cadet band 


are given, free trolley and theater 
tickets are given to patrons by the 
merchants, and parades, far different 
from the melancholy ones that used 
to wend their way toward the hanging 
place of the “witches,” are held. 

This feature, of itself, is enough to 
prove. even to the spirit of the im- 
mortal Mather that the Salem of the 
Twentieth Century is a live and pro- 
gressive city. Certainly the stores 
that line its business streets are about 
as up to date and attractive as one will 
find in any American city of Salem’s 
size. 

There is considerably more than 
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$10,000,000 invested in Salem’s indus- 
tries. From something like $8,000,000 
of raw materials these busy factories, 
shops, and foundries turn out a fin- 
ished product valued at about $12,- 
000,000 or $13,000,000. Not less than 


six thousand wage earners are em- 


ployed, about one thousand of whom . 


are represented by the leather manu- 
facturing industry and two thousand 
by the boot and shoe shops. 

The twenty leather concerns are 
capitalized for about $3,000,000 and 
turn out a product valued at about 
$3,500,000 annually. There are four- 


teen or fifteen boot and shoe factories 


and shops, representing $1,500,000 


capital, and producing about $4,000,- 
000 worth of goods. 

The larger industries of the city also 
include a number of foundries and ma- 


chine shops and lumber and planing 


mills, and in the miscellaneous cate- 
gory arerepresented games, lasts, woven 
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wire brushes, carriages, wooden pack- 
ing boxes, cement, glue, knives, grate- 
bars, lead, drugs and compounds, 
potato chips, steam fittings, flavoring 
extracts, heating apparatus, rag car- 
pets, mucilage and paste, boats and 
men’s clothing and novelties. 

Some of Salem’s products, like 
games, find a market all over the con- 
tinent, and have done much to attract 
favorable attention to the city. 

In addition to the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, there are a number 
of other incorporated manufacturing 
companies, capitalized at from $5,000 
to $250,000. There is a machine 
company with $250,000 capital, a shoe 
company with $100,000 capital; and a 
toy concern capitalized at $50,000, 
and so on. It doesn’t seem very 
dificult to induce capitalists to invest 
in Salem industrial enterprises, and 
but few of those who have done so 


have had any occasion to regret it. 
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A SALEM DOORWAY 


As for banking facilities, it would be 
dificult to find an American city of 


forty thousand population more fortu- 


nately situated. There are five na- 
tional banks — the Merchants, Mer- 
cantile, Asiatic, Naumkeag and Salem, 
with an aggregate capital of more than 
$1,000,000 and surplus and profits of 
about $700,000. - In addition to these 
institutions there are two. savings 
banks, with aggregate deposits of about 
$16,000,000, them having 


twenty-two thousand depositors. Two 


one of 


co-operative banks, with capital * of 
$1,000,000 each, and a safe deposit and 
trust company with $200,000 capital, 
and surplus and profits of about 
$150,000, complete Salem’s splendid 


financial facilities. 


While the city has wisely retained 
most of the old buildings which have 
done so much to draw visitors to the 
place from every part of the country, 
and many foreign lands, one cannot 
look in any part of its territory without 
finding some evidence of modern 
growth and architecture. 

A magnificent new high school build- 
ing, costing $400,000, a splendidly 
equipped hospital just rebuilt, a $250,- 
OOO armory to house its celebrated 
military organizations, and a new 


‘probate court and registry of deeds 


building for Essex County, erected at 
a cost of $300,000, are among the more 
notable of its recent acquisitions, and a 
pretty convincing evidence that Salem 
is not going backward. Add to these 
expenditures the $500,000 which has 
been put into the construction of a 
new trunk sewer for Salem and Pea- 
body, and we have nearly $1,500,000 
invested in modern public improve- 
ments in a city about whose future 
even Hawthorne was pessimistic half 
a century ago. 

The two determining factors in the 
““success’’ of an American community 
are its industrial or commercial possi- 
bilities and its attractiveness as a place 
of residence, plus the possession of a 
certain degree of public spirit on the 
part of its inhabitants. 

. Salem, fortunately, possesses all of 
these requisites. Its public spirit has 


always existed, even if somewhat ob- 
scured by the atmosphereof history and 
tradition that has always enveloped the 
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my, 


THE ANTIQUE STAIRWAY 


place. ‘To-day it is more militant than 
it ever has been since the days of Elias 
Hasket Derby and his associates. 

ty The business men of Salem, as repre- 
sented by their business organizations, 
are to-day able to see the commercial 
and manufacturing potentialities of 
their city with clear and far-seeing 
vision, and they have not forgotten to 


impress upon the powers that be in 


4 


Washington the particular possibilities 
that lie along its water front. 

To speak of Salem’s attractions 
as a residential city would be almost a 
work of supererogation. With nearly 
three centuries of history behind it, 
with social traditions that have made 
their impress upon the life of the entire 
country, and with such an ideal loca- 


tion upon the picturesque and famous 
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North Shore of Massachusetts, how 
could it possibly be other than a most 
delightful place to live in? 

Its well-kept, tree-shaded streets 
blend into the magnificent country 
highway for which this section of the 
state is noted. Parks and other 
breathing spaces, some of them washed 
by the waves of the Atlantic, abound. 
Its public schools are without su- 
periors in any city of its class. Its 
churches are numerous and prosperous. 
Its social life is delightful, with just 
enough of the old-time aristocratic 
flavor remaining to give the city an 
individuality without making it “ex- 
clusive.”” Although it has become to a 
certain extent, an industrial city, with 
an army of wage earners in its mills 
and shops, no New England commu- 
nity has a better reputation for orderli- . 
ness. | 

The “saving remnant” of the old 
Puritan spirit has been, after all, a 
tangible and valuable asset for Salem. 

With a state normal school, a classi- 
cal high school, a half dozen grammar 
schools, some fifteen primary schools, 
and a number of kindergartens and 
evening schools, all administered in 
conformity with the highest educa- 
tional standards, Salem’s needs in this 
respect are admirably taken care of. 
The Curwen Industrial School and the 
Plummer Farm School are other edu- 
cational institutions in which the city 
takes deserved pride. 

For a business training there is the 
finely equipped Salem Commercial 


School, and George P. Lord, its presi- 
dent, has made it one of the best known 
of any in the country and one of the 
highest educational value. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark of 
Salem that its religious life is vigorous 
and representative. If all else should 
fail it, this old Puritan city, now re- 
born, would still remain a stronghold 
of religion. There are thirty-two 
churches, representing all the principal 
denominations, and their influence 
upon the philanthropic and social life of 
the community is great and constant. 

As to the fraternal organizations that 
flourish in Salem, to name them would 
be to publish a list of practically all of 
the important orders in the United 
States, from the Masons and Odd Fel- 
lows down to the most recently formed. 
In addition to these are a score or more 
other organizations covering a wide 
range of social, charitable, and educa- 
tional activity. 

These include the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Women’s Relief Corps, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Sons of 
Veterans, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Salem Board of Trade, Civic 
League, Salem Real Estate Exchange, 
Salem Woman’s Club, Young Men’s 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society, 
Salem Oratorio, Samaritan Society, 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
Salem Seamen’s Orphan and Children’s 

Friend Society, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Mutual Benefit Association, Wo- 
men’s Friendly Society, Working Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Salem Century Club; and 
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the Essex County District Medical 
Society. The latter is one of the oldest 
branches of The Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and has numbered among its 
members some of the country’s most 
noted physicians and surgeons. 

The building of the Salem Young 
Men’s Christian Association is the 
finest in the city and is provided with 
every modern appliance for carrying 
on the work of the association, which 
has been wisely extended and broad- 
ened out by the wisdom and energy 
of Matthew Robson, its president, and 
Christian Lantz, its efficient secretary. 

This by no means completes the list 
of Salem’s societies, lodges and associa- 
tions, for there are twenty-five or 
thirty social clubs in the place, promi- 
nent among them the Salem Club and 


Colonial Club. Several active tem- 


perance organizations are also on the 
roll, and there are a score of influential 
labor organizations, including the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and the 
Loomfixers’ Union. 

The Salem Fraternity, organized in 
1869 “‘to provide evening instruction 
and amusement for working people,” 
is one of Salem’s most useful institu- 
tions, and maintains both indoor and 
outdoor departments, including hand- 
craft classes, stamp savings bank, and 
reading-room. 

To care for the physical or intel- 
lectual needs of the people not other- 


wise provided for, there are the Essex 
Institute, the Peabody Academy of 


Science, the Salem Athenzum, the 
City Orphan Asylum, the Association 
for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Women, the Bertram Home for Aged 
Men, the St. Mary’s. Educational 
Institute, and others. 

From the earliest days of its history, 
Salem has given a good account of 
itself, by land and sea, in all the wars in 
which this country has been involved. 
To-day it possesses several of the 
“crack” military organizations of the 
state, including the Salem Light In- 
fantry, over a century in continuous 
existence, the Salem Corps of Cadets 
(dating from 1785), the Salem Light 


Infantry Veteran Association, and the 


Veteran Cadets. Like Boston’s First 
Corps Cadets, the Salem Second 
Corps shines conspicuously in amateur 
theatricals. Its occasional balls and 
dramatic productions are among the 
great social events of the city, and 
are usually graced by the presence of 
the commander-in-chief of the state 


forces, or at any rate by members of 
his gold-lace staff. 

The Essex Institute, like the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, lays 
claim to the interest of the entire na- 
tion. It was formed in 1848 of a union 
of the Essex Historical Society, or- 
ganized in 1821, and the Essex Natural 
History Society, organized in 1836. 
The promotion of the arts, sciences and 
literature are among its objects, and it 
possesses a magnificent library of 
430,000 volumes and pamphlets, cover- 
ing nearly all departments of literature. 
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Field meetings are held in different 
parts of the country, and the proceed- 
ings of the Institute are published. 

_ No less interesting is the Salem East 
India Marine Society, dating from1799, 
and one of the most remarkable or- 
ganizations of its kind extant. Its 
principal objects are to assist widows 
and children of deceased members in 
need, the collection of such facts as 
might lead to the security and im- 
provement of navigation, and the 
forming of a museum of curiosities 
such as deep-sea sailors have been in 
the habit of picking up during their 
globe-girdling voyages since such voy- 
ages began. 

Combined with this interesting col- 
lection, under the same roof, is the 
famous museum of the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science, established in 1868 
through the generosity of the famous 
philanthropist, George Peabody, of 
London. A complete ethnological de- 
partment is only one of many valuable 
exhibits here, and the portraits of the 
old-time Salem ship owners and cap- 
tains that adorn the walls of the build- 
ing ought to be an everlasting source of 
inspiration to the inhabitants of the 
city. 

Salem’s fascinating history is more 
than a twice-told tale,” and as this is 
the story of the New Salem, it need not 
be gone into again here. Every school 
pupil knows it, at least in outline. 

Its history, indeed, is written in its 
ancient buildings, still extant, in_ its 
main business thoroughfare (Essex 


Street), which, tradition says, was once 
a part of the old Indian highway, in its 
Gallows Hill, its quaint old burying 
grounds and the remnants of its old 
fortifications. 

There is yet to be mentioned another 


| important phase of Salem’s many-sided 


life —its parks. In its magnificent 
marine pleasure ground known as “The 
Willows,” it possesses one of the most 
attractive summer resorts on the At- 
lantic coast—a spacious, park-like 
reservation fronting on the ocean, 
where happy excursionists from Bos- 
ton, Lynn, Beverly and other near-by 
centers may enjoy the toothsome fish 
dinners that are served nowhere with 
such success as along the North Shore 
of Massachusetts. | 

The Civic League of Salem was or- 
ganized on April 3, 1905. 

We cannot better conclude this 
article than with the following inter- 
esting statement from the pen of Mr. 
Harlan P. Kelsey, president of the 
League: 

*‘Salem’s lost commercial supremacy 
can never be fully regained for reasons 
patent to all; yet witha beautiful harbor 
capable of wonderful development and 
being the natural center of a very 
populous district, its possibilities for 
business expansion may hardly be 
measured. Itis with another aspect of 
development, however, that we are 
chiefly concerned. If the develop- 
ment of its shipping and other great 
commercial progress means the narrow- 
ing of streets, greater congestion in 
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our already over-crowded tenement 
districts, an increase of dirt, smoke 
and noise, the obliteration of old and 
beloved landmarks and an overwhel- 
ming of the quiet, sane home life — 
her people’s most prized heritage — 
then far better let her bigger neighbors 
claim the barter and traffic with 
its clanging turmoil, darkened alleys 
and shriveled citizenship. 

“Still it need not and will not mean 
this, for a world-wide impulse for 
sound, healthful living conditions for 
all human beings alike has happily not 
_ passed Salem by; and in all the future 
this humanizing impulse will be more 
and more evident and potent in re- 
sults. New docks may follow the 
notable example of seaports such as 
Hamburg and Bremen, and a dozen 
others where business and the people’s 
health and pleasure are cared for 
simultaneously — the one below, the 
other by way of an overhead boulevard, 
from whence the activities of trade or 
the blue water beyond may be en- 
joyed by old and young, safe from 
mechanical dangers. 

“With other communities Salem is 
coming to realize that the health, con- 
venience, and happiness of its citizens 
are its most valuable assets and that the 
greatest commercial prosperity is 
only attainable where due attention 
is given these fundamental principles. 

“To this impulse may be traced the 
existence of the Civic League of Salem, 
now nearly four years old, with its 
motto, ‘To work for better conditions 
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in the civic life of Salem.’ In ‘A 
Message to Salem Citizens,’ just pub- 
lished, is outlined what its work has 
been and what its members plan for 
the future, and who can say that all the 
good things therein hoped for may not 
come to pass! 

“Last year, in its third “home and 
school garden contest,’ no less than 
16,250 penny packets of flower and 
vegetable seed were distributed to 
nearly 1,800 children, with the result 
that hundreds of dirty, littered up 
back yards were transformed into 
bowers of fragrance and beauty. 

“The tardy, haphazard growth of 
the past which produced so many 
picturesque as well as undesirable 
features in Salem’s physical aspect is 
giving way to more rapid development, 
in which the disastrous results of leap- 
ing before looking are borne in on its 
citizens with startling force; for within 
a year, three notable permanent public 
buildings costing upwards of a million 
dollars, and of which any city might 
well be proud, have been completed, 
while in the case of two, at least, if 
not all, little or no thought was given 
as to their proper location with refer- 
ence to adequate setting, perspective, 


or grouping, with results lamentable 


and to a large extent irremediable. 
Other public buildings will come, but 
it may be confidently expected that the 
comprehensive city plan will precede 
them. That sturdy business insight 
inherent integrity that made 
Salem citizens of past generations a 
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_ power in the business world is by no 


means lost and will yet mold present 
conditions into an even finer product 
than the old. For the social key-note 
to-day is one’s duty to his neighbor 
as well as to himself. 

‘Instead of hoping for better things, 


: why not hope for the best? If not 


commercial supremacy as of old, why 


/ 


A 


not civic supremacy! Salem’s pridein 
its splendid public institutions may 
then be correspondingly increased. 
This is surely possible, vet not possible 
without a highly developed individual 
citizenship that persuades each one to 
do his and her whole personal duty 
and public service. And just this is 


Salem’s greatest civic hope.”’ 
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ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


CHAPTER VI 


Continued 


However, after many minutes of 
pacing silently to and fro, Clode began 
to feel himself getting cramps upon his 
pedestal. One’s dignity, or, to phrase 
it quite downrightly, one’s egotism is 
such a wee point in space, viewed from 
the top deck of a mammoth liner, with 
the blue sky cupping overhead, and the 
blue sea rocking and whispering below, 
while every now and then the air 
around one crackles and purrs with 
wireless greetings coming from a 
stranger ship, invisible somewhere be- 
hind the offing. One puts to sea, 
secure in his individual mastery of 
universal forces. One lands, consider- 
ing himself an atom co-important with 
the briny drop of splashing spray and 
with the translucent flying fish. 

But, meanwhile, Clode was getting 
a species of mental cramps, and he 
longed to descend from his haughty 
eminence of injured dignity; but he was 
not just sure of the best way to go 
about it. He tried the most obvious. 

“‘T fear you are finding me dull com- 
pany,” he vouchsafed at length. 

The start with which the woman at 
his side became aware of his existence, 
this spoke volumes. None the less, 
she rose to the emergency and fibbed 
suavely. 

“Not at all. Now and then, I 
think we all find it restful to keep 
still,” she said. And then, casting 
her memories of Bernie overboard, she 
smiled at the man beside her. “Is n’t 
silence the supreme test, after all?” 

The words were largely automatic, 
the kind of phrase which shapes itself 
on any well-trained tongue. Nine 
men out of every ten would have taken 
it at its face value, and thought no 
more about it. Clode was the tenth, 
however. Aileen’s quick eyes saw him 
wince and draw back a little, as if 


from too insistent an advance. Swiftly 
she retrieved her error. She liked 
Clode in spite of herself. Her first 
glance at him in its half-veiled antago- 
nism had yet paid its homage to the 
man’s inherent right to command 
respect. 

Now, without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, her laugh came, frank and merry. 

“Don’t I say the bromidic thing 
nicely, Mr. Clode? And yet, there’s 


_a grain of truth in most trite sayings. 


Perhaps that is the very thing that 
makes them trite in the first place. 
But, really, after you have talked 
yourself quite out, it is very restoring 
to walk and absorb ozone, and let 
your wits take care of themselves. 
One can’t do it with just everybody, 
though.” And now her thoughtful 
intonation quite deadened Clode’s 
consciousness to the fact that she was 
merely repeating her earlier statement 
in less formal phrase. 

That was the Aileen Warburton of 
it, though. To have modified her 
statement would have been to have 
confessed herself in error, and con- 
fessed errors were tactical blunders, 
according to her code. Penitence was 
a becoming attitude, but only when 
it had no justification in the fact. 

Begun, the talk went on by fits and 
starts. Aileen made heroic steps to 
bridge the silence, while Clode kept a 
wary eye and ear upon the deck below 
him, awaiting signs and sounds of tea. 
It was with a wave of intense relief 
that he beheld Stanway’s somber cap 
and beakish nose appearing in the dis- 
tance. Stanway bore down upon them 
in a fashion that betrayed his intention 
of having Miss Warburton’s society 
at any cost; and treading carefully at 
Stanway’s heels was an unclassifiable 
youth in buttons, bearing two cups of 
tea. Stanway hailed them affably. 

“They told me you were here, and 
I came to look you up, and bring the 


Begun in the April; 1914, number. Copyright by Little, Brown & Co. ll rights reserved. 
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tea. I hope it’s not too cold; it’s 
rather nice to have it here, away from 


- allthe rabble. Sorry there’s not a cup 


for you, Mr. Clode,” Stanway knew 
to a nicety the discriminating effect 
to be gained out of a Mister; “but the 
fellow only had a pair of hands. Will 
you send him back after more?” 

Clode’s soul rent him at the Mister; 
but he controlled himself with some 
heroism and, suppressing an ardent 
longing to pitch Stanway overboard to 
become food for the flying fishes, he 
gave the negative reply for which the 
lonely relict was so plainly wishing. 
That done, he nodded curtly to Miss 
Warburton, turned on his heel, and 
went down the stairs. 

Instead of another cup of tea, how- 
ever, he sought his cabin, opened his 
trunk, and fell to digging in it. His 
face, meanwhile, wore the absorded 
expression of a dog digging out a mole; 
precisely like the dog, too, he dug for 
the thing itself, regardless of the at- 
tendant ruin of surrounding objects. 
At length, his fingers closed upon a 


‘small blank book and a packet of 


letters; and then Clode, flinging him- 
self upon his cabin sofa, sought to lose 
himself in abstruse calculations which 
concerned his business. Instead, 
though, he balked at a sum of seven 
and nine and five, lost the connection, 
and wondered vaguely whether large 
grey eyes betokened And some 
women were so unforgiving, especially 
of insults to their fancied dignity. 

Clode dropped his book and clasped 
his hands behind his head, while he lost 
himself in wonderings wholly alien to 
his past experience. Five minutes 
later, he was sitting in a deck chair 
next to Mrs. General. 

Aileen vanished shortly after tea, 
and was seen no more till dinner. De- 
spite the charms of the top deck and 
of an appreciative companion whose 
talk never became frankly personal, 
nor yet lost a delicate flavor of some- 
thing that only his extreme good 
breeding kept from becoming personal; 
in spite of these attractions, Aileen was 
conscious of an overwelming wish for 
Marie. Marie was an adoring slave; 


her retreating back never took on un- 
leasant angles. And Clode’s backhad 
ooked distinctly forbidding as, obedi- 
ent to Stanway’s hint, he had gone 
tramping away in search of a hypo- 
thetical cup of tea. She told herself 
that she had no idea what wis the 
matter; but she was not in the least 
deceived by her own assertion. For 
three whole days, Stanway and Clode 
had been waiting at her beck and call. 
Their devotion was monotonous. It 
made her long for some sort of a fray; 
and her last talk with Colde, distinctly 
provocative as it was, had been born 
of that longing. The clash, though, 
when it came, had made her anxious. 
She wished a skirmish, not a war. 
Above all, she wished to come out vic- 
torious. The angle of Clode’s de-- 
parting back had made her nervous. 
Far more imperturbable than she, 


_he had given her no hint of the galling 


pressure of the fool’s-cap she had fitted 
to his egotism. 

At dinner, she emerged, meekly 
radiant, from the hands of Marie. 
As she came down the stairs and into 
the dining-room, she smiled appeal- 
ingly at Clode, smiled srenadually at 
Stanway who, rising, whirled her chair 
into position; then, turning to Mrs. 
General, she smiled again at her, this 
time with the quick enthusiasm of an 
eager, deprecating child. And then, 
over Mrs. General’s shoulder she 
caught a glimpse of Grieg standing in 
the doorway, and, her slow smiles for- 
gotten, she tossed him a nod of frank 
and merry greeting. Clode, watching, 
shut his teeth askew. Was it all em- 
blematic of the girl? Was her charm 
only one quarter honest, genuine? 
Had she a sincere kernal to her nature; 
or was,she merely a clever intellect, 
playing a game of smiles? 

Despite his questionings, however, 
he cornered her, as she was going out 
of the room, after dinner. 

“Where are your rugs?” he asked 
her. ‘“‘Mrs. General is coming up to 
the top deck, to watch the moon.” 

She shook her head, with the 
ricny misunderstanding of a freakish 
child. | 
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“Poor lady! Has n’t she any of her 
own? Take mine, of course.” 


His eyes swept over her, in calm: 


supremacy. It was his moment. 
expect to,” he said coolly. 
*You’ll need them. Can I ask your 
maid for a long coat?” 

Her eyes danced mockingly. 

**T doubt its fitting you.” 

He brushed her words aside. 

“You can’t go up on deck in that 
gown. It would be ruined, to say 
nothing of your health. Night air at 
sea is cold. Where is your maid?” 

“Oh, if I must.” Her eyes gleamed 
for a second time. “Mr. Stanway, do 
you feel as if you could go in search of 
Marie, Sixty-seven, please, and ask 
her for my coat? We'll wait for you 
here.” 

Clode interposed. 

*““Excuse me. Stanway, I’ll get the 
coat. Mrs. General is waiting for you 
in the lounge. I told her we would be 
up for coffee, and I took the liberty of 
saying you would join us. Now, Miss 
Warburton?” 

In the end, Aileen herself went in 
search of Marie and the coat. As she 
went down the narrow alley leading to 
her cabin she confessed to herself that 
she had been outgeneralled. She also 
_ confessed to herself that she possessed 
a wholesome admiration for a man who 
could produce so apt and spontaneous 
a fib to act as his lieutenant. 

Reappearing with the coat across her 
arm and a scarf dangling from her 
hand, she continued to be outgener- 
alled. Without a wasted word, Clode 
took the coat, deftly twisted the scarf 
around her bare pink shoulders, and 
led the way up to the lounge where he 
settled her in the one chair of the 
group which left her wholly to his con- 
-versational mercies. In the same mas- 
terful fashion, once they were on the 
top deck, he kept her standing until 
Mrs. General was seated, with Stan- 
way on his black-striped rug beside 
her. Then he made up the remainder 
of the group to his own satisfaction. 

And Aileen, wrapped in her long, 
light coat and swaddled in rugs, turned 
to the man seating himself beside her 


and bestowed on him a slow and 
searching glance. The moon, full in 
his face, showed that his lips were shut 
tight, his eyes shining with the light 
of victory. Accordingly, she balked, 
ignored his conversational asides, and 
talked across him to Stanway and the 
placid Mrs. General. What was worse 
she fell to telling riddles, not meta- 
phorical riddles of the universe, but 
actual riddles that concerned the moon. 

Clode hated riddles. He judged 
them foolish. Moreover, his egotism 


was still smarting from the blow she 


had given to it, a blow more deadly by 
reason of its apparently careless aim. 
One could not term it criticism. He 
was well aware she could not take it 
back; but he felt that she might adda 
few mitigating touches. Instead, she 
asked Stanway, Stanway the black- 
bound minor poet, whether he knew 
the difference between the moon and a 
box of snuff. 

Clode went to bed that night, won- 
dering if his vaunted dominance were 
anything but a theory of the adver- 
tising columns and the hoardings. As 
he reviewed the day, he had a haunting 
consciousness that, hour by hour, he 
had been downed. What was more, 
instead of giving thanks for the 
broadening influence of the new ex- 
perience, he talked to his pillows un- 
devoutly for the space of half an hour. 

Next morning, of fell purpose, he 
absented himself from breakfast. It 
was Sunday, and a perfect morning, 
the sort of day one sings about in 
hymns. Clode longed to be up and 
doing on the topmost deck, his nose to 
the tanging breeze, not lurking in his 
cabin like a seasick worm. However, 
counting up the attributes of women 
as he had diagnosed them out of his 
past experience, he judged that an 
unexplained absence on his own part 
would be punitive, and hence correc- 
tive as concerned Miss Aileen War- 
burton. That Miss Aileen Warbur- 
ton deserved correction, his memories 
of her conduct with the stricken Stan- 
way on the top deck the night before: 
these memories left him no doubt. 

Unhappily, though, in making up 
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his plans, Clode had reckoned without 
Haydock. Haydock, with his vocal 
cords in perfect working order, knocked 
at his door precisely at the wonted 
time. 3 

“Bath is ready, Mr. Clode.”’ 

Clode, aware of the thinness of the 
cabin walls, and equally aware that 
Aileen had not yet left her room, 
murmured inaudibly. 

“What say, sir?”’ Haydock queried; 
and, from his accent, the query might 
as well have been addressed to the 
men in the cro’nest. 

Clode repeated his murmur. His 
effort to keep its exact import from the 
ears of his neighbor opposite: this 
lent a minor cadence to his words. 

Haydock caught the cadence, not 
the words. ‘Toa manof his experience, 
words, in like crisis, were insignificant; 
it was the cadence only that a bed- 
room steward was supposed to heed. 
Haydock’s voice swiftly became 
jaunty. 

“Oh, not sick, sir? That would be 
too bad, a morning such as this. The 
sea is like a duck pond.” 

From the cabin opposite there came 
a muffled thud, and then a silence. 
It was as if some one, intently listen- 
ing, had dropped inadvertently some 
small object, perchance a hair brush. 
Not that anybody needed to listen 
intently, though, when it was Hay- 
dock who was speaking. 

This time, Clode’s reply was audible. 

“Not sick, you—” then he be- 
thought himself; “‘exactly,” he added, 
with a falling cadence which he 
judged to be charity-compelling. 

Haydock’s voice became urgent. 

your bath, sir?” 

So interested had Clode become in 
the pathetic part he was playing to the 
gallery across the way, that now he 
shook his head in silent abnegation, 
quite ignoring the fact that Haydock’s 
eyes, unlike his voice, could not well 
penetrate the fabric of the cabin door. 

Haydock, outside the door, increased 
in urgency. 

“Then you won’t bath, sir?” 

“No,” and the self-pity now was 
capitally done; “not yet.” 


Haydock’s ear took the self-pity as a 
genuine affair. 

“Sorry, sir. Shall I bring you a 
cup of tea?”’ 

“No!” Clode spoke with the utter 
loathing awakened in American diges- 
tive apparatus by the thought of cups 
of tea taken at unseemly — hours. 
“Just let me be. I shall be better 
soon.” 

Outside the door, Haydock shook his 
sparsely-thatched grey crown, and 
smiled comprehendingly at the window- 
ledge beside him, that window-ledge 
so cunningly devised for holding trays 
and other implements of nursing. The 
smile appeared to be a sufficient safety- 
valve, however, for Haydock’s feelings; 
his voice would have wooed a reluctant 
child into the arms of a waiting dentist, 
as he said cajolingly,— 

“Best let me bring you a wee dose 
of Mother Sill, Mr. Clode. That will 
fetch you straight in no time.” 

“Mother Who?” 

“Mother Sill’s Seasick Remedy,” 
Haydock explained. 

And then Clode’s_ exasperation 
downed his desire to abolish himself 
from Aileen Warburton’s ken. He let 
off a healthy roar of rage. 7 

“Oh, go to the devil, Haydock! 
I’m not seasick. Get away and let 
me have a little rest!” Then he be- 
thought himself of his earlier utter- 
ances, and he modulated swiftly from 
an open diapason in the major to a 
vox humana in a D flat minor. “All I 
need is a little bit of rest. “My —” 
Clode hesitated. To a man healthy 
as an Ox, it is not easy to choose one’s 
ailments cannily; “‘my head does n’t 
feel quite right, this morning.” 

‘Exactly, sir.” And now Haydock’s 
voice indicated the extreme of com- 
prehension. “I know. One often 
feels that way, of a morning. Some 
takes a B. and S. for it; but, for my 
part, I think it’s best just to lie up a 
bit and wait.” 

It seemed to Clode, listening to 
Haydock’s retreating step, listening to 
the tapping of the stewardess at Miss 
Warburton’s door, listening to the 
silken rustle that followed the steward- 
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ess down the passage: it seemed to 
Clode that the cup of his misery was 
filled to the brim and dripping untidily 
all over the surrounding landscape. 
Better, he told himself, far better to 
be the victim of an_ experienced 
coquette of the most pronounced de- 
scription; better to be led, like a tame 
dancing bear, the length and breadth 
of the good ship Beatic, obedient to the 
whim of Miss Aileen Warburton, than 
to be an egotist, caught in the meshes 
of his own plot to win her respectful 
interest, caught and exposed in his own 
supernal egotism. 

For Clode, since the afternoon be- 
fore, had suddenly settled to the belief 
that he was an egotist of the most 
pronounced description. He had not 
thought of it before. Indeed, he had 
not, at least not consciously, thought 
much about himself, one way or the 
other. He had made it his rule to 
adopt the course he judged the right 
one. ‘Then he bent all things’ in 
heaven and earth to its accomplish- 
ment. Accomplished, he pigeon-holed 
it in its proper place in his experience, 
and gave thanks accordingly. It was 
the shrine at which those thanks were 
offered that told the story, a story 
suddenly annotated by the comment of 
his vellow-headed fellow-passenger. 

Up to this time, Clode had never 
thought it worth his while to pose. He 
had: been too busy, doing direct 
things in a direct fashion. But that 
same yvellow-headed fellow-passenger, 
Miss Aileen Warburton, by her im- 
partial smiles. directed upon every- 
thing masculine in. sight, everything 
from the white-headed General to the 
scarlet-headed ‘Tommy Owens, had 
goaded him into posing, in order to 
focus upon himself the ‘smiles which 
he yet despised himself for coveting. 
Clode had no desire either to flirt with 
Aileen, or to fall in love with her. Wo- 
men were cloying creatures, even taken 
attheirbest. Hislifeandinterests were 
full enough, without them. And yet, 
just for the present hour and place, he 
liked Aileen; why, he could not say. 
Moreover, he liked to have her way- 
ward attentions directed on himself. 


And some tag-end of psychology, left 
over from his senior vear in college, 
assured him that, for such focussing, 
a bit of inexplicable absence furnished 
a good lens. Only — 

He ground his teeth with a literal- 
ness that caused them to squeak audi- 
bly. His absence, to be effective, 
should be from a nameless cause, not 
the ignoble result of seasick qualms 
or a next-morning head. He ground 
his teeth again, and kicked the blanket 
savagely, the while he listened to the 
silken rustle coming up the passage 
towards him. Then he _ held his 
breath to listen. Haydock was speak- 
ing from afar; but his voice was plainly 
audible, despite the distance. 

‘**Good-morning, Miss Warburton! 
You’re looking fine, this morning. I 
wish they were all as well as you, and 
had your courage. Poor Mr. Clode is 
feeling very ill, very ill indeed. I 
fancy he may be more delicate than he 
looks. ‘That kind often are. But he’s 
a brave one, a good, brave sort; and 
he’s fighting hard to down it. It’s the 
only way, once the bile gets the upper 
hand; just fight it down. Fancy, he 
tried to make me think it was nothing, 
but too much drink, last night! Him 
steady as a die, and a teetotaller, for 
anything I’ve seen to the contrary! 
He’s good as gold; but virtue is n’t any 
cure for seasickness, after all. Once 
vou ve got it on you, you ’ve no call 
to stop in your berth, singing psalms; 


-you ’ve got to get out in the fresh air. 


Well, it’s a fine day, and I’m glad 
you're feeling fine, to meet it.’” And 
the voice ceased, and the swishing 
rustle came up along the passage and 
went out behind the closing of the 
door. 

‘Two hours later, Clode, a bit sneak- 
ily, entered the. dining-room. At the 
end, beyond the captain’s table, the 
purser was reading prayers from the 
open book which rested on the silken 
Union Jack before him. Beside him 
sat the members of the Beatic’s 
orchestra; on either hand were grouped 
the stewards of the choir. And even 
Clode’s irritated nerves yielded to the 
influence of the historic words, yielded 
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to the virile, reverent voice which 
read them. 

Be pleased to receive into thy Al- 
mighty protection the ship in which we 
sail. 

The words fell into a silence broken 
only by the quiet washing of the sea, 
as it slid softly by them underneath 
the open ports, fell into Clode’s mind 
with a new significance, born of their 
unfamiliar setting. Beside all the 
rest of it, his mood of the morning 
seemed so petty; so undignified. Yes, 
even so totally irreverent. In com- 
parison with the softly-swelling, softly- 
whispering, yet mighty sea, in com- 
parison with the vast ship that gently 
rocked upon it, breathing like a senti- 
ent thing, he felt himself the merest 
atom, negligible, save in so far as he 
filled his allotted niche in the whole 
vast, universal plan, a human key- 
stone, perchance, of some tiny arch 
which, in its turn, supported other 


arches, foundation of a possible struc-. 
ture on which some latter-day Colossus 
might take his stand.  Instinctivly, 
Aileen forgotten, Clode straightened 
his shoulders to bear the strain, 
straightened them again, as the or- 
chestra stirred, and the choir of 
stewards rose up in their places. 


“Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep.” 


And then, in an instant, his sense of 
cosmic responsibility was shattered. 

Down in the front rank of the con- 
gregation, Stanway and Aileen were 
singing from a common hymnal, she 
with all her woman’s heart and soul, he 
quite discreetly, sadly, as became his 
recent mourning. 

In the farther corner of the room, 
Clode’s jaws closed with a snap, and 
his ears shut themselves to the haunt- 
ing melody. He merely stood and 
glowered at the carpet. 3 


(To be continued) 
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HAWAIIAN REMINISCENCES 


By CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHOLLS 
ENTER A Few FRIENDS 


‘NTER a few friends, dusky, 
and of jet-black, snaky hair. 
Mr. Scissors, The Thief, The 
Ghost, The Fool, The Man Who 
Washes His Dimples, Mrs. Oyster, 
The Weary Lizard, The Husband of 
Kaneia (a male God), The Great 
Kettle, The First Nose, The Atlantic 
Ocean, The Stomach, Poor Pussy, 
Mrs. Turkey, The Tenth Heaven. 
So what’s in a name? These names 
have all entered the city directory; for 
men and women here have appella- 
tions as inappropriate as are our own 
in English. 

The same names may be bestowed 
indiscriminately upon males or females. 
A householder on Beretania Street, 
Honolulu, is called The Pretty Wo- 
man (Wahine Mazkat); a male infant 
was lately christened Mrs. Tompkins; 
one little girl is named Samson, an- 
other The Man; Susan (Kukena) is a 
boy; so are Polly Sarah, Jane Peter, 
and Henry Ann. A pretty little maid 
has been named by her fond parents 
The Pig-sty (Hale Pua). A relative 
hints at luxury in diet of the coming 
man, calling the boy The Rat-Eater 
(Kamea Oi i Ole). The Reverend 
Dr. Coan, of Hawaii, possessed the 
love of his flock. One morning a 
child was presented for baptism, 
whose name was given by the parents, 


-Mikia; the ceremony finished, the 


parents assured the doctor that they 
had named the baby for him. ‘But 
my name is not Michael,” said the 
doctor, supposing Mikia to be aimed 
thereat. ‘‘We always hear your wife 
call you mikia!” answered the mother. 
She had mistaken Mrs. Coan’s familiar 
“‘my dear” for her husband’s exact 
appellation. An old servant in Dr. 
Wight’s family, at Kohala, caused her 
grandchild to be baptized in church, 
The Doctor (Kauka); this its only 
assignation. By way of compliment 
to the early physicians, many children 
were named after their drugs, as: 
Joseph Squills, Miss Rhubarb, The 


-Emetic, The Doctor Who Peeps in at 


a Door, The Boy Doctor, The Minute 
Man. 

Names uncomplimentary, or even 
disgusting, are willingly borne by their 
owners, others convey a pleasing and 
graceful sentiment; among the latter: 
the Arch of Heaven (Ka Pia Lani); 
The River of Twilight (Ka Wia Linla); 
The Delicate Wreath (Ka Lei ma L11). 

In her name, Lilin O Kalani, the 


Queen now in retirement, is, somewhat _ 


untranslatably, A Lily in the Sky. 


Just a Common STREET oF Hono.LuLu 
Just a common street of Honolulu 
is an unconceivable flaunting of crim- 
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son, pink, orange and white blossoms, 
— from the immense flowering cherry 
(brought by sacred bribery from an 
Indian garden) down to the oleanders, 
which here attain a tree-like growth. 


And all is elaborated by an under-life | 


of fruit trees, ferns and trailers. You 
are not sure whether the cloyed, 
pleasant faintness which creeps into 
you is due to the strong fragrance of 
this tropical flowering, or to the un- 
accustomed heat. A few years ago 
there was but little of this luxuriant 


growth; now a little, “very little,” 


of typhoid fever attends its develop- 
ment. A vast rainbow, with second 
and third attendant prisms, and often 
faintly a fourth, hovers, almost con- 
stantly, over the town as the breeze 
whiffs light showers. | 
It is but a few years since a happy 
custom greeted athlete and invalid 
alike. As the newcomer drove along 
the embowered ways of Honolulu, 
many citizens, evidently of the govern- 
ing class, ladies and gentlemen, bowed 
courteously or raised the hat in wel- 
come. How gratefully do I now recall 
this subtle little antidote to homesick- 
ness! True, a bit of gossip might have 
given information of the stranger’s 
“antecedents,” yet it was like the 
sweet gossip of home, as welcome, for 
the moment, as east wind. So search- 
ing is scrutiny of all new arrivals that 
contagious sickness is usually kept at 
bay, in quarantine. Neither snake 
nor other reptilian life has gained en- 
trance to beautiful Hawaii. That 


reduplicate, the centipede, is nearly 
poisonless here (under such potent 
spell as is said to have devenomed the 
little brown lizards now running about 
Malta, no longer vipers since fastening 
on St. Paul’s hand). Whatever may 
explain it, the scorpion, tarantula, and 
centipede, occasionally imported with 
cargoes of dyewood from Panama 
where all are venomous, directly be- 
come harmless here. 


It 1s A WEE STEAMER 


It is a wee steamer, the Kinau, 
named after the wife of the founder of 
the line, and here we will take a trip in 
**Paradise and Perdition.” 

If you stroll forward you may envy 
these natives bestowing themselves 
for unspeakable comfort. They came 
aboard, most of them, twelve hours 
before the boat left Honolulu, though 
two or three have this instant scram- 
bled up Kinau’s side, swimming from 
the wharf. Naked still, the active 
ones are unpacking blankets, furs and 
kerosene stoves, as if for an arctic 
voyage. ‘The old woman, dark-faced, 
straight haired, furrowed and filthy,— 
tobacco knows why —is squatting, 


the central figure, all her limbs akimbo. 


Her yellowish eyes uprolled, she is 
already crooning to the shark-god 
(Ukanipo), will he kindly spare us all? 
The little grandson, who wears a fur 
cap, has a black pig for a pet. To us, 
ignorant, piggy seems spoiled; it runs 
joyously about the deck, squeaks, 
snuffies, sucks sugar-cane and roots 
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among the other family edibles; but 
it is a god (books are pitifully lacking in 
lore of Hawaii); a Kanaka worships a 
hog deity (Puaali1), stomach-wise, and 
he is assured of especial protection 
whenever one of these dignified ani- 
mals is rolling in his yard or abed with 
the family. There are two young girls 
in the group, wicked-eyed, clad in white 
muslin. Each lights a pipe; the old 
woman, the men and the small boy, 
do the same. Now the men pour 
coffee into a big calabash and the 
women dip mugs in for shares. 

The boat rolls, twilight is coming on. 
Three little white woolly dogs crawl 
out from under the blankets; they are 
to be eaten to-morrow. Blankets and 
rolls of Kapa cloth (fibrous mats 
woven by the natives), finally a heavy 
sail, are pulled over the family, quite 
covering all. From beneath escapes a 
little smoke and song. 

“Huki-huki Mainsail,” “Wiki- 
wiki!’ (be quick at the ropes)! are 
the sailors’ cries and the mate’s mixed 
orders. | 

We go aft to breathe pure mist in 
the soft-green moonlight of the tropic 
sea. So little motion that we only 
know our friend steam is stronger than 
the pretty canoes, double or with 
outriggers, which straggle after us to 
speak the native greeting, now famil- 
iar,— “‘Aloha.”” It means, “I love 
you and your money.”’ 


WeE OrRancGE JUICE 


Our picnic party, paired on horse- 
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back, struggles through salt grass, 
among ebb-ponds, and up the sluices, 
laughing as it invades beautiful Manoa 
Vale: — The Englishman with our 
Princess, Mr. Sanford B. Dole, presi- 
dent of the “Maile Wreath Debating 
Society,” the grass-widow, sparkling- 
dangerous. All brimful of supersti- 
tion. 

It is early afternoon, breezeless, the 
slanting hour when the sun yields. 
The natives have placed several boards 
seatwise before a grass hut. Broken 
calabashes and popless bottles are 
hinting from the edge of the jungle. 
This is the sacred, speckled space 
where yellow globes gleam through 
glossy leafage such as aurantia alone 
can offer, where fragrance of orange- 
blossom is perennial, Nature the bride. 
The Sun-god approves Manoa oranges 
and be-yellows every one by gold — 
gift direct from his own orange-flaming 
chromosphere. The tabu fact is: 
these trees are old, hence yield sweetest 
oranges, which are reserved for use of 
gods and chiefs. You, too, may play 
here, eat oranges ad libitum, or e’en 
add libations unchallenged by Hawai- 
ian police eyes; yet it is averred by all 
who purchase other oranges at fabulous 
rates in Honolulu markets, that never 
a one of these nectared specimens is 
thither sent, for tabu is loa. 

What we have actually come for is 


to play a native game resembling — 


baseball. At each of five corners is 
stationed a player and there is a goal 
(poho). An orange is thrown by the 
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leader, a fig-faced native, and sport 
begins. The orange goes from player 
to player until it breaks. This is a 
signal for a little lad to dart across the 
open area to the goal-tree (holo make 
poho), followed by volleys of fruit 
aimed at his head. | 

Once again, however, the tossing 
becomes measured and dainty, for 
due decorum and some timidity are at 
finger ends of our ladies in fair gowns. 

When, we know not, but the pitch- 
ing, shooting, aiming, ricochetting 
warfare has become universal, furious, 
reckless, shrieking, defiant, pulpy, 
indistinguishable, merged and _ sub- 
merged, without finger bowls. 


A Foray 


We leave Honolulu at 3 o’clock, a.m., 
wary asofstagevillians,ourhorses’ hoofs 
noiseless because unshod, roomy bags 
for plunder.. Our stage is the beach 
beyond “Dimond Head,” the frank 
beams of the early striding sun our 
footlights. GreatKeamhamekafought 
here, with generous slaughter, and 
left skeletons. Their heads part cov- 
ered, like melons in the sand. Here 
a projecting hand, here great hips 
partly prop ribs whose cage holds 
feathered mosses. When sands shift, 
and sea flows and ebbs, the bones 
bleach and polish. 


We find a wounded skull, cracked, 


jammed and pierced in warfare. Then 
clutch, scoop and thrust many of these 
legs, skulls, arms and rattling spines 
into the bags and gallop away,—a 
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troop of natives in angry pursuit. 
And at one of us they are angry still. 


More Hippen HEROES 


Near Waimea, is a little space, it 
looks like all the arid plain. This 
whole district has a scanty and com- 
pletely undisturbed growth of grass. 
We measure twenty yards southeast 
from a hollow-sounding spot in the 
trail. Puka has brought a pick, and 
it finds a yielding stone, the stone large 
and flat, beneath it a hole. We now, 
all three descend. I go first, holding 
the hand of my firm, strong, dark 
Puka. AsI cautiously insert a toe into 
the crevices, it discovers the wall of 
this irregular well. Puka, with the 
boy who carries food, follows with dim 
light and light laughter, till we touch 
bottom and may lie down on a jagged, 
dust-deep floor quite hot from far fire. 
Again, it is ordained to follow Puka, 
crawling flat, feeling, as if in a night- 
mare, the last valve (pyloric) of a 
Jonah-Monster guarding the great 
bowel of the earth; and we perceive, 
in the sudden glory of the tallow 
tapers, a cavern somewhat vast, where 
are many hundred litters of wooden 
poles, on each a skeleton; tier upon 
tier they rise into the unseen crannies 
of this warm sheol. “The outline of 
each pile is of bean-poles piled in a 
field; half suffocating in arsenic and 
sulphur fumes. I am thinking again 
of hop fields at home in sunlight,— 
the skeletons are so contracted that 
they cling,— vertebrez, legs and grasp- 
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STREET SCENE 


ing fingers, —as vines to poles. Askull 
here and there. But the generous 
calabashes hanging beside each relict, 
to feed the dead man no _ longer _re- 
plenished with lunches by Pele, — are 
empty, and crumble at touch.  Be- 
vond in the gloom is a privileged cave- 
let for the highest chiefs: These greater 
grinners are seated with arms and 
legs trussed together and tied firmly, in 
frog-like posture. All are mummied; 
the tissues perhaps embalmed with im- 
perfect skill, using the chemicals of 
the place; several faces: are rounded 
under an elastic skin, crumbling, 
however, and sinking cadaverous upon 


reaching the outer air. 


IN HONOLULU 


Thus we visit the strange crypt. 
And we know that seaward in caves, 
inaccessible over high sea cliffs, are 
similar aggregations of ghosts, to im- 
mure each of whom one living man was 
swung over the precipice, tied with 
the dead, there to remain and serve 
his chief. And great rivalry there al- 
ways was, and lots cast, hoping to 


secure this honor! 


THe SacriLtEcious NIONKEY 


A fine tamarind-tree grows at my 
window in this remote missicn house 
on Hawaii; and in this tree a monkey 
plaved, this morning, a verv “fantastic 


trick before high heaven.” This men- 
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key, who might have had any harmless 
fun he wished, purloined, instead, be- 


b 


S 


fore she was up and about, Mrs. 
plate of teeth, and ranup ourtree. A 
small matter, it might at first seem, 
gravely to consider, and yet inmost 
depths have been stirred, the cause 
of missions is a tremble through the 
whole district to-day, and it will cost 
the Board a deal of effort to atone for 
this monkey-shine. For monkeys here 
are looked upon as sorcerers, and no 
modern influence has ever weakened 
this belief; again, it seems that the 
natives hereabout have never seen a 
plate of artificial teeth. 

No woman lacks a fringe of vanity, 
and my hostess has heretofore con- 
cealed from all the secret of her pearly 
smile,— doubtless the one little white 


lie in her whole life’s sacrifice. I 


(unfortunate witness) dressing this 


morning, saw this ape inserting arti- 
ficial teeth before his own, and jabber- 
ing noisily. 

Enters, on the grass below, my 


plump, excitable little hostess. De- 
prived of all power of speech, she can 
only threaten her tormentor and piti- 
fully plead, by signs, for her stolen 
pearls. Now from my _ window, I 
(another. moral coward, not’ yet 
dressed) see a native coming this way, 


- and he discovers the jolly monkey. 


Undoubtedly, he concludes, his teacher, 
the minister’s wife, is bewitched, the 
whole interior of her head is gone — 
there is the sorcerer! Other natives 
pour in, scofing. “lis a bad scrape. 
for a missionary’s wife to be in; her 
big eyes are rolling in abject fear, she 
comprehends her ridiculous predica- 
ment, and the cause of missions is 
higher “‘up a tree”’ to-day thandrunken 
sailors or foreigners, “‘inimical to mis- 
sion work,”’ could have sent it in many 
a long year. 

But, as life goes in sunny isles, a 
next fashion-fad may be the drawing 
of their sound teeth by the natives 
and repairing to Honolulu for false 


sets. 
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A MARBLE CITY AND A MARBLE 
VILLAGE 


By 


MERICAN tourists in Italy 
rarely fail to visit Rome. 
They feel that they must see 
those wonderful structures about which 
so much has been written. .Few of 
them ever stop to think that the mar- 
ble which entered into the construction 
of many of those buildings was brought 
down from Carrara by ox teams. It 
would be considered a waste of time 
to journey up into the mountains for 
the purpose of inspecting marble 
quarries, yet the trip is thoroughly 
worth while, especially to those who 
may be interested in industrial de- 
velopment. | 
If you were to travel in Italy you 
would probably go by way of the 
Pisa-Genoa-Rome line of the 
Mediterranean railroad. In that case, 
a change of cars at the little station of 
Avenza would bring you to a com- 
munity where no one thinks of any- 
thing but marble. Outside of Car- 
rara there are fertile fields, rich in vine- 
vards and olive groves, but the city 
itself, broadly speaking, gives its 
whole attention to the business of 
getting stone out of the earth. ° For 
centuries those persistent people have 
been digging their way into the moun- 


tains. 


Just when the marble quarries of 
Carrara were opened has never been 
definitely ascertained. Inscriptions 
have been discovered on some of the 
vertical faces which indicate that they 
were already in operation twenty 
centuries ago, when Emperor Augustus 
set out to make Rome the envy of the 
world. As a result of his edict the 
road to Carrara became a busy thor- 
oughfare. Over it were hauled count- 
less tons of building material, the 
product of much laborious drilling 
and blasting. 

A little later, certain veins were un- 


covered which it was found could be 


utilized for statuary work. The sculp- 


tors of Rome began to substitute it for 
the Grecian marbles that had con- 
tributed to the glory of Athens. 

Then came the fall of the Roman 
Empire, putting an end to all further 
development. For over seven hun- 
dred years the quarries remained in- 
active. In the thirteenth century. 
however, a new start was made, and 
from that time until the present there 
has been no interruption. 

The Carrara quarries have yielded 


vast quantities of marble, but the 


actual output seems small when you 
take account of what has been wasted. 
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The improvements which have been 
adopted in other fields of industry 
have only recently come into favor in 
that section of Italy. They began 
blasting out marble two thousand 
years ago, and for centuries that was 
the only methodemployed. The huge 
masses thus acquired were either split 
by wedges or sawed by hand into 
marketablesizes. Naturally, the waste 
was tremendous. Out of every three 
tons quarried, they could only save 
one — the rest was in fragments and 
had to be thrown over the dump. 
' This waste, amounting to millions of 
dollars, gives the distant observer the 
impression that the mountains below 
the quarries are covered with snow. 

Of late years a system of sawing the 
marble from the quarries by means of 
an endless helicoidal wire has been 
introduced in the more important 
openings, and by the same process 
many of the large blocks have been 
converted into smaller ones, thereby 
checking, to a certain extent, the work 
of destruction. 

In the moving of marble, too, not a 
few of the operators have clung to the 
old way. By means of ropes and skids 
and huge runners, the quarry blocks 
are slid down the mountain side to the 
loading docks. Until 1890 the larger 


part of the output was transported 


from the docks to the shipping point 
by ox teams. A railway was opened 
for traffic in 1876, but many of the 
quarry owners viewed the innovation 
rather skeptically. At the present 


time this railway is quite extensively 
patronized, although the clumsy wag- 
ons have not yet been discarded. 
Freighted with marble, and drawn by 
anywhere from five to ten pairs of 
oxen, they may still be seen creeping 
down toward the water front. 

The loading wharf of “Marina,” as 
it is called, is about five miles distant 
from the quarries. Two large piers 
extend out into the sea at this point 
connecting with a fleet of small sailing 
lighters. When these lighters reach 
Leghorn the marble is transferred to 
the steamers. The Marina is always 
well supplied with blocks and slabs, 
but unfortunately, owing to the ex- 
posed position of the piers, no loading 
can be done in stormy weather. For 
this reason shipping operations are 
subject to many vexatious delays. 

Generally speaking, the streets of 
Carrara are narrow and badly paved, 
yet there are many spacious squares, 
containing beautiful statues and public 
buildings —a list that includes an 
Academy of Fine Arts, from which 
have graduated sculptors of world- 
wide fame. These. magnificent pla- 
zas, coupled with the grandeur of the 
mountain setting, endow the city with 
a peculiar charm. 

A small stream, with its source high 
up in the mountains, furnishes the 
motive power for practically all of the 
machinery in the mills. At times it is 
nearly dry and yet it is of immense 
importance to the marble industry. 
The shortage of water power, to- 
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gether with the dearth of coal or other 
fuel, may doubtless be blamed for 
much that may be lacking in the way 
of progress. From the standpoint of 
modern quarry development many 
things about the Carrara system ap- 
pear to be exceedingly primitive, but 
labor is cheap and the smaller quarry 
owners are in no hurry to put in new 
appliances or to adopt a co-operative 
policy. They are satisfied with their 
returns. So long as they can see no 
end to the marble, other things do not 
disturb them. 

The workmen, too, are averse to the 
adoption of new methods. They seem 
to think that the right to work in the 
quarries is something to be handed 
down from father to son. They want 
to live the way their ancestors lived, 
and they view with disfavor anything 
that is likely to lessen the demand for 
their services. It is said that even the 
proposal of a change is likely to make 
trouble. 

On becoming acquainted with the 
conditions at Carrara, you begin tolook 
about for comparisons. It is not 
enough to know that the quarries 
there have been producing marble for 
hundreds of years. You want to see 
them all developed along the lines of 
efficient management. You are 
tempted to picture them as they 
would be likely to appear on American 
soil. 

The marble business of our own 
country is less than a century old. 
Soon after the Revolutionary War a 


quarry was uncovered at Dorset, Vt., 
but for a good many years the project 
commanded very little attention. 
Shipping facilities were meager in 
those days. Then, too, there was a 
prejudice against American marble — 
the foreign varieties were in the as- 
cendancy. Most of all, the work 
needed an organizer, a man who 
could install improved machinery and 
set the wheels in motion. 

In 1870, Redfield Proctor came into 
control of a little marble mill at the 
falls of the Otter Creek. The former 
owner had never succeeded in placing 
the plant on a paying basis. Ap- 
parently the outlook was no better 
than at any previous time. There 
was the quarry and there was the mill, 
and yet something seemed to be 
lacking. | 

Mr. Proctor resolved to find that 
missing link. First he convinced him- 
self of the worth of American marble, 
then he took up the task of convincing 
his countrymen. He placed marble 
before them/at every possible oppor- 
tunity. He talked of it by day and 
dreamed of it by night. With a per- 
sistency that knows no turning back, 
he went into the fight — and won. 

That was forty years ago. What 
are the conditions to-day? The old 
mill there at the foot of the falls has 
disappeared, and new buildings have 
sprung up to take its place. What 
was then known as Sutherland Falls 
is now recognized as the village of 
Proctor. In less than half a century a 
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small unimportant quarrying com- 
pany has been transformed into the 
largest marble manufacturing concern 
in the world. 

It is a tribute to American ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. To Redfield 
Proctor, and to his son, Fletcher D. 
Proctor, who succeeded him in com- 
mand, must be given credit for the 
present standing of the Vermont 
Marble Company. Not only did they 
change the water power into electricity 
and send it around to the different 
plants by wire, but they also supplied 
‘the shops with labor-saving devices 
of various kinds, and furnished the 


yards with traveling cranes and in- 


dustrial railways. They bought more 
quarries, fitting them with electric 
drills and channeling machines, and 
linking them all together with a 
railroad. 

They placed each department of 
the industry under a_ separate 
roof, and kept in touch with the 
numerous outside branches. They 
bought woodland to silence the cry 
for lumber, and farms to provide feed 
for the horses. | 

When sand became scarce, a cable 
girded with iron buckets was drawn 
up over the mountains. It took about 
five miles of wire rope, but it placed 
seventeen acres of sand at the disposal 
of the mills — enough to saw a good 
many blocks of marble. Since its 
completion those cable buckets — each 
with a capacity of five hundred 
pounds — have been moving through 


the air at the rate of seventy-two an 
hour. The sand hill has been sunk to 
a depth of sixty feet. 

In fact, marble working as carried 
on in Vermont is not at all like 
Carrara. Particular stress has been 
placed upon the importance of saving 
marble — waste has been reduced to a 
minimum. The sides of the quarries, 
instead of being ragged and uneven, are 
smooth and cleanly cut. The blocks 


that come forth may be economically 


sawed. This has prevented the ac- 
cumulation of much of that refuse 
with which Italy has been whitening 
her mountain sides, and has added 
substantially to the credit of American 
marble. 

But the man who founded theworld’s 
greatest marble company was some- 
thing more than a captain of industry. 
He made a real home for himself there 
in the valley, and he made it possible 
for his employees to do likewise. Had 
it not been for his foresight the village 
of Proctor would not be what it is —a 


‘town where many nationalities live 


together in peace and contentment. 
The employee of the Vermont 
Marble Company has the assurance 
that the rent of his cottage will be 
reasonable, and that the price will be 
fair should he choose to buy. He may 
provide for his wants at the co- 
operative store, cheered by the thought 
that the profits will come back to him 


_ at the end of the year in the form of a 


dividend. He can go to his work in 
the morning knowing that in case of 
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accident he will receive half pay and 
be cared for in the Proctor Hospital — 
knowing, too, that his children are 
being instructed in the best of schools. 
When evening comes, the Free Public 
Library and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are lighted up for his 
benefit. On Sundays, the churches 
open their doors — there are several 
structures where the foreign congre- 
gations meet, as well as the Union 


‘Church, where the different English- 


speaking denominations worship to- 
gether. 

That harmony which is so charac- 
teristic of the churches may also be 
noted in the everyday life of the town. 


You will find there representatives © 


from about twenty different nations, 
and yet the community is remarkably 
free from discord. Every man is ex- 
pected to do his share toward keeping 
the place clean and making it a good 
place in which to live. He is given 
the widest possible liberty. Only when 
he abuses his privileges is he called to 
account. 

Whenever it happens that an em- 
ployee becomes addicted to rowdyism 
and persists in an attempt to set up a 
lower standard of living, he is told that 
his services are no longer needed. And 
the same rule is applied to all unde- 
sirable influences. ‘The little village 


i call 


has never refused to open its gates to 


anything that would contribute to its 


social betterment, but it has per- 
sistently frowned upon all other 
agencies. 

By this means Proctor has been 
moulded into something more than a 


mere collection of houses. The resi- 


dents are not only surrounded by all 
the modern conveniences, but they are 
offered every incentive to growth and 
advancement. No man need feel that 
his home or his children are in danger 
of contamination. He can take up 
his work with the understanding that 
the interests of every family are being 
safeguarded. 

Thus it appears that Carrara and 
Proctor have very little in common. 
Both are under the shadow of the © 
mountains, to be sure, and both are 


toiling over marble, but the two 


communities are not at all alike nor 
do they go about their work in the 
same way. One is a product of the 
Old World — built by many different 
men, controlled by many conflicting 
interests. The other represents the 
life work of a man who believed in 
American marble, and who succeeded > 
not only in giving stability to the in- 
dustry but in bequeathing to his work- 
men something more than a chance to 
earn their bread. 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
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From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantcs,’’ Paris 


“ But today I found | had to talk with Saint-Malo, 
and, wishing to be put through quickly, 1 had my 
name inscribed on the waiting list first thing in the 
morning; the operator told me—though very amiably, 
| must confess—that I would have to wait thirteen 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in 
order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Died. 


“I refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a 
telephone connection.” 


UNITED STATES 


SWITZERLAND 
NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
RUSSIA 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“ The average time required to get aconnectionwith 
Berlin is now | % hours. Our business life and trade 
suffer considerably on account of this lack of tele- 
phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West, 
but also between other towns, such as Strassburg, 


Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the discovery of 
the electro-magnetic telephone, in the age of the 
beginning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million in- 
habitants, is without adequate telephone facilities.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


per year to a subscriber in the United 


DENMARK 


GREAT BRITAIN 


GERMAN EMPIRE. 


States and European countries 
(based on official reports). 


In translating European costs into 
American dollars, consideration has 
been given to the relative purchasing 


Note: 


FRANCE 
ITALY gchad of money in Europe and t 
HUNGARY nited States as shown by oper- 
ators wages. 
AUSTRIA 
BULGARIA 
BELGIUM 
SPAIN 
PORTUGAL 
tio. «$30 *60 *70 *80 *90 S100 *no *120 *130 *160 


These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
Phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 
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Raley best way to 


feel the spirit of 
enchantment 


is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) __ 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL — Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains 
On the Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Boating. Fishing as good, if not the best 
in New England. Fine Motoring, etc. Accommodates three hundred guests. Opens June 17; closes October 12. 
- | Good Orchestra. Six cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and 5 Madison Avenue, New York City; after June 1, 
Lake Sunepee, N. H. Under same management as Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL — Lenox, Mass. 
In the heart of the famous Berkshires. 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resort :in this country. Lenox Golf Club a quarter mile from 

. hotel. One of the best eighteen-hole courses in New England. Saddle Horses. Tennis. ood livery. Fine 

. motoring, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. Opens June 25; closes October 12. On the 
Ideal Tour. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


: W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. After June 1, 
Lenox, Mass. Under same management as Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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The Kerosene Engine 


Wins Immense Success! 


Runs on Common Coal Oii— Gives World’s Cheapest Power 


Ready to run when delivered. 


Starts without cranking. 


One- 


feurth the weight of other en- 
gines. Speed and fuel consump- 
tien under perfect control. Only 
three moving parts. No cams, 
gears, valves, or sprockets — no 


fuel pump. 


Overruns its rated 
From maker to 


wser—only one profit. Light 


weight saves freight. 


(55) 


Only a short time ago this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 ** Detzrolts”” 


are in actual use, givin t a cheapest power ever known. 
The popularity of ‘‘ Detroit ’’ Kerosene Engines is growing by le and beunds. 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. oil frequeatly 


costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 
The “ Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Rupe 


se well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 
hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the s a 2 pee 
for much less money, does more and etter work running on coal ts simplicity, 


- power, and convenience are wonderf l. Only three mg 8 
ild with ease. 


sumption under absolute control. Children run it Mount 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


en skids — 


You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 te 20 horse-pewer, inclusive, es 


prises save you trom 840 $40 to #200 diately before Tvers “ Detrei Detroit 
Detroit Engine Book is ‘The Book of Revelations ’” 

Send to-day for the Free Book, Jatt 
engine. Tells all about the most success 
Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


al] the news, all the detaile about this remarh 
ul kerosene engine ever bailt. 


To the first buyer in every community we wil] make a My Secon 
This is a limited offer. —— action is important. Dash off a 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half @ 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
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special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 
= broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


= grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
m wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 


race, every nation, 
holds you spelibound by its wonderful eloquence. 


m style. He pictures the great historical 
m events as though they were happening 


the Roman Senate; to march against 


| sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


SS TROJAN WAR 

has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
THE TROJAN WAR of Homer. The Shdnaction’ of Helen, the most beautiful 


woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 


final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 
return Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. This is 
but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath's History «World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 


on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 


NS 


port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 


l before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
through the troubled of Chaldea’s 


of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 
He covers every eas and 


46 Page Booklet FREE 
We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without an 


obligation on your part to buy. It wi 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 


before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 


140 Se. Dearbora 8t., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
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SEASHORE LOTS 


CAPE COD 
FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASS. 


TWO MILES WATER FRONT 


ONE OF THE FINEST BATHING BEACHES ON 
THE NEW ENGLAND COAST 


GOOD BOATING and FISHING 


TITLE GUARANTEED BY COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS | | 


Lots $50 and Upward 


Send for free iieaateil booklet 


FAIRVIEW LAND CO. 


101 Tremont Street - Boston, Mass. 
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SHADE 


ROLLERS 


Original and unequaled. 

Weod ortin rollers. *‘ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 

signature on genuine: 


Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 
private patients into his home. This is a 
splendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 
invalids requiring special treatment or, for 
mer vous patients who need a change. For 
fur ther information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


Moving Picture Electric 
Light Plants ten 


Neatest 
Outfit 


WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women— One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may be done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 
a post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


INDEPENDENT 


TICMETS COOP 
TWl YK APS 


Biggest Bargain Ever Offered | 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The address of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(your own copy) free. IO 

2 — Address of firm who will print your letterheads free. 

3— How you can get envelopes (your return card) 
printed free. 

4 — Address of 50 firms who want commission circulars 
mailed. 

5 — Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 
(Your name printed on them. 

6—A big combination of several hundred papers and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very low cost. 

a Copy of the “Monthly Mail’’ for you, the great 
es pny story mail order magazine and mailing directory. 

8 — List of 500 reliable circular mailers with whom yoru 
can exchange and who will help you secure business. 

9 — Copies of ““The Mechanical Digest,” the “ Booster” 
magazine, “* Advertising World,” “Mail Order Journal,” 
*“‘Agents’ Magazine,” “Circular Mailers’ Digest,” ‘Mail 
Order Advocate,” ‘‘Mail Order Herald” and several other 
good Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 

10 — The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 
publishing a magazine of your own for $1. 

11 ay fin of 50 smail papers which insert your ad 
for a few cents and mail you copies. 

12 — One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 

13 — Three hundred names of 


16 — The names of 20 firms who pay me ‘cash for 
mailing circulars. 
17 — How you can have your ad inserted in publications 


at less than publisher’s price. a ee 
18 — All of the wey and much more valuable infor 


mation for only 25c. A 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Tezas 
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. A portable or a stationary direct-con- 
| nected plant which saves you money 
: Built on your current bills. The very outfit 
ae. fates for a tent or road show; for fetes, theatre 
| - . projection and illumination. Plants with 
capacities of 75 to 650 16-candlepower 
: lamps at prices from $137 
upward for complete 
outfit. Engineuses kero- 
sene and supplies cur 
rent at acost of 2cents 
= kilowatt. Address 
alog No. 210 (117) 
DETROIT MOTOR CAR JPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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14 — Copies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 
15 — “My Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 
Per Week.” Price $1. 
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This VOS® style of Home 
Grand is a splendid , 
piano, suited for any ho 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
-ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you ous 
beaiwifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo--iston Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH AN 
ANASTIGMAT 


WHAT CAN BE 


DONE WITH A 
HI GH-SPEED 


HAND CAMERA?( PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 48D CAMERAS 


NY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

of his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. 
As Cameras are a revelation in compactness andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 
Pocket Tenax to the 5x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 
Cameras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, 73:2%,80¥!STON STREET, BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Books by 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE 


“A romance of tense interest, and yet it. gives 
opportunity for Miss Ray to reveal her strongly 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the 
most delicate of diplomacy can solve without an open 
rupture between husband and _ wife.’’— SPRINGFIELD 


UNION. 
. $1.25 net. 
OVER THE QUICKSANDS 


A striking story of social life in Quebec, 


handled in a masterful manner. 
“Many intense situations and not a-little dramatic 
force in the way in which the story is developed.” —NEw 


Times. 
$1.35 net. 


FICTION 


ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 
“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modern 
liner are graphically described.”— PHiLapELPHIA LEDGER 


With frontispiece. 


$1.30 net. 
THE BRENTONS 


| A careful and sympathetic story of a popular young rector who 
| gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. : 


‘‘A striking novel dealing with a tremendously vital question and a serious and 
notable piece of work SpPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


With frontispiece. 


$1.25 net. 


BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


‘*‘No one who has ever made a stay in the romantic 
city of Quebec can fail to be charmed by the local color 
of the place with which Miss Ray has filled her present- 
day story.”— New York Press. 


$1.30 net. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


‘‘Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
of the last days and fall of the great structure across 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec.’’— Boston GLOBE. 


$1.35 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE TEDDY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. 


1. Teddy: Her Book. 

2. Phebe: Her Profession. 
3. Teddy: Her Daughter. 
4. Nathalie’s Chum. 

5. % Ursula’s Freshman. 
6.* Nathalie’s Sister. 


pw “Miss Ray thoroughly understands young people. 
irls in ailialar. and her stories are full of the life and 
un of the average boy or girl. er characters are ex- 

tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and 

failures, as well as their successes and virtues.’’— Bos- 
ON JOURNAL. 


THE BUDDIE BOOKS 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 


and earnest. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $1.30 net, each. 


6 vols. 


THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, each. 
1. Sidney: Her Summer on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 
Day: Her Year in New York. 
Sidney at College. 
Janet at Odds. 
. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 

“*Anna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 
the difficult task of writing-fiction for girls. and here are 
more of her stories, characterized by clever dialogue, 
lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 
are much above the average.’”— New 

ork. 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send For 
Catalog 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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Black Rock Estates, Cohasset 


The patrons of the South Shore, especially those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 
purchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 
fronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 
estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 
They have gone to such a great expense in building roads to compare 
favorably with any in this section, that the motorist uses Black 
Rock Road in preference to the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bonelli, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet still retain the sur- 
rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 

Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 

Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 
bathing beach is practically at the feet of every cottager on the 
tract. : 
The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minutes distance, the residences have all the conveniences 
of the city. 


Besides the half dozen cottages that the Company is building 


to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 


Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 


For particulars, address BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 
Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Jerusalem 


Road, Cohasset. 
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SILVER BLACK FOX 


7 This elusive aristocrat of the wilds is now turning humble farm folks into 
millionaires. The story of how a borrowed capital of $1,300 grew into $2,000,000 
within seven years sounds fairy-like, but is an absolute fact. 

Silver Black and Patch Fox, Mink, Skunk and other fur-bearing animals are 
being raised successfully in capitivity and at great profit. This can be attested 
to by the United States Federal Gcvernment, the Canadian Government and 
many ranchers. 


Patch Foxes a Great Investment 


The fur of the patch fox has increased in value 150% during the past year 
and in addition a large number of patch fox litters have contained from one 
to three silver black pups that have sold for thousands. 


Foxes Easier and Less Expensive To 


Raise Than Cattle 


This company will build ranches, and supply animals on easy terms. Or 
will sell you animals and keep them in the Company’s ranches at actual cost. 


ENORMOUS PROFITS IN FUR RANCHING 


Why Not Own One.or More Pairs 
of Patch Foxes ? 


St. Georges Bay Fur Company 
JOURNAL BUILDING 


Telephone, Main 4742 BOSTON, MASS. 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 
colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 


us to solve 
That School Problem 
of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - BOSTON, MASS. 
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to stir the lungs into rapid action. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Hanell, M.D. 


I BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing’ is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 


that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. « 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 


‘~ Recently there has been brought to my 


notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the — in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled ‘‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. c 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 


self-evident that his theories must be based 


upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 


St., New York. The simple exercises he 


describes therein are in themselves well 


‘worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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‘Beautiful New England 


GAIN all eyes are turned toward the sea,— the source of many pres- 

ent dangers and of boundless opportunities. New England is a 

child of theSea. From its great historic movements came her very 

existence. ‘To the sea must she look for her wealth,— possibly for suste- 
nance. 

All are hoping that the effort to meet a present emergency may not 
blind our eyes to more material advantages to be gained by sound action. 
The sea, abused by makeshift policies, may but bind closer upon Beautiful 
New England the chains of Eurcpean commercial vassalage. ‘The sea, its 
occasions and accidents, may by unwisdom even involve us in the colossal 
struggle frcm which it ought rather to mercifully separate us. But ever it 
is our glory and charm, indissolubly bound up with our history and with 
our destiny. Upon its surf-whitened beaches and storm-swept rocks no 
New Englander can Icck without a quickened pulse and an emction of 
homage. 
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SEA-GOD’S HOME 
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HALF-MOON BAY, GLOUCESTER 
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THE GREAT 


SEA WALL AT GLOUCESTER 
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